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NOTES AND COMMENTS 

THREATENED EXTINCTION OF THE BALD EAGLE 

Though the list of North American birds already extinct, or so near it 
that their preservation is hopeless, is now known to be a considerable one, 
the fact that the Bald Eagle, our national emblem and one of the largest, 
most unique and beautiful birds of North America, may be one of the next 
to go, does not appear to have attracted the attention it deserves, and it may 
well be a cause of indignation that such a state of things has been permitted 
to come to pass. 

Formerly common enough to be a familiar bird along both coasts of the 
United States, as well as about the larger lakes and along the larger rivers 
of the interior, and until lately really abundant (for an eagle) along the 
coasts of Alaska and British Columbia, the size, conspicuousness and beauty 
of the bird and its lack of caution and wariness, as well as its habit of fre- 
quenting the settled districts instead of inaccessible and unfrequented 
regions, have made it the constant victim of the spirit of vandalism and the 
prejudice (usually unfounded) against birds of prey that prevails in this 
country. It is now fast becoming a rare bird in the United States proper, 
much rarer than most people or even most ornithologists are aware, for it 
cannot escape notice, and people do not realize that in many cases eagles seen 
at different times and perhaps in different places are merely the same indi- 
viduals seen over and over again. 

The Bald Eagle feeds chiefly on fish and dead animals, and does not ap- 
pear to be sufficiently active to be very destructive to birds or game, in spite 
of stories related by some of the earlier writers, and more widely quoted and 
believed than recent observations appear to warrant. Cases of its attacking 
any of the larger mammals, either wild or domestic, if not pure fiction, are 
usually gross exaggerations, and must be very rare, as repeated efforts to 
get recent records of some definite instances of that kind from the U. S. 
Biological Survey have been unsuccessful. In this connection the personal 
observations of two of the best known American ornithologists may well be 
worth repeating, especially as they were originally published in connection 
with tales of the destruction of game by eagles : 

" The favorite food of the Bald Eagle is fish, and when this vertebrate 
can be procured the bird will touch little else. Of hundreds of these birds 
which the writer has watched, none were ever observed to touch anything 
except fish or offal picked up from rivers or along their shores." (A. K. 
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Fisher, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Div. of Ornith. and Mamm., Bull. No. 3, 
p. 97, 1893.) 

" In the course of my own experience I do not remember ever having 
seen a Bald Eagle capture or even pursue a bird of any kind. The most 
favorable opportunities for watching their habits have occurred in Maine, 
where about some of the larger lakes I have observed them fishing in the 
manner of the Osprey, and sometimes feeding upon dead or even putrid fish 
which had been cast up along the shores." (William Brewster, Bull. Nuttall 
Ornith. Club, Vol. V, p. 58, 1886.) 

Nevertheless nothing is easier than to arouse popular prejudice against 
a wild bird or animal, especially if it be a large and conspicuous one, and in 
1917 the Alaska legislature was induced to put a bounty of fifty cents each 
on eagles. 

This would not seem a great inducement, but added to the local prejudice 
against the bird, which has been inflamed by exaggerated tales of damage 
done, and to the pleasure that many people take in killing something, espe- 
cially some large and conspicuously beautiful creature, it has resulted in an 
enormous destruction of them. The bounty has been paid on over eight 
thousand eagles already, and of course many hundreds of others have been 
killed or wounded which were not turned in to the officials. This is an ex- 
traordinary number for such a bird as an eagle, more than most competent 
ornithologists would have supposed to exist in Alaska. Needless to say, the 
species cannot sustain any such drain on its numbers and interference with 
its breeding; the number of bounties paid lately has fallen off, and the ex- 
termination of the species in the only region where it could hope to hold its 
own against the advance of civilization is thus rapidly being accomplished. 

No economic necessity whatever exists for the extermination of the Bald 
Eagle. Even if the species was at one time injurious, it cannot do much 
harm now on account of the insignificant number of individuals that remain 
living. If it does damage locally (which is by no means sufficiently estab- 
lished), the remedy is to destroy it in, or drive it from, those particular 
places. 

The Alaska bounty law was passed nearly four years ago, but owing to 
the remoteness of the localities in which it operated, the destruction it was 
causing passed for a long time unnoticed. Recently it has been the subjecf. 
of a number of published notices and protests, among which are those of Dr. 
William T. Hornaday in Natural History, Vol. XX, p. 117, March- April, 
1920, and in the Statement of the Wild Life Protection Fund, Vol. Ill, No. 
6, p. 25, as well as notices in the Conservationist, Vol. Ill, p. 60, April, 1920, 
and in Bird Lore, Vol. XXII, p. 253, July-August, 1920. 

To get a bad law repealed is, however, much more difficult than to get it 
enacted, and in spite of the protests it has aroused, the Alaska bounty law is 
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still in force. A Federal law for the protection of the Eagle in all parts of 
the United States is therefore greatly needed. That the extermination of a 
species so well known and inoffensive, with which so much patriotic senti- 
ment is associated, and of such conspicuous beauty and interest from a scien- 
tific point of view, can go on unhindered will certainly not help to maintain 
public confidence in the organizations, either government bureaus or pri- 
vately supported societies, to which the protection of our native fauna is 
intrusted. 

W. G. Van Name. 

THE NATIONAL PARKS 

November 24, 1920. 

Editor of Ecology: I read with gratification and strong approval your 
note in Ecology advocating the preservation of the national parks in their 
natural condition. This is the attitude of broad-minded men and above all 
of scientific men ; and, of all the scientific men, that group which deals espe- 
cially with the influences of environment on organisms would be most earnest 
for the preservation unchanged of these natural museums. 

Those who have watched the modifications of the face of the country and 
the changes in its fauna that have taken place in America in the last fifty 
years can appreciate better than many others the swiftness with which 
nature disappears and art takes its place. We think of those changes as 
taking place especially in the land which within the memory of living men 
was roamed over by the buffalo and the wild Indian, yet after all changes 
hardly less great have been seen in the oldest states of our country. 

Scientific institutions throughout the United States are earnest in their 
advocacy of the protection of these parks, and the feeling is shared by all 
forward-looking people. 

Yours truly 

George Bird Grinnell, 
Chairman National Parks Committee 



